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In  School  Committee,  February  \ih,  1851. 

Messrs.  Winslow,  Felt,  Adams,  Alger,  Church,  Cool- 
idge,  Eaton,  Randall,  and  Thorndike,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  make  the  Annual  Examination  of  all  the 
Grammar  and  Writing  Schools  under  the  charge  of  the 
Board,  for  the  present  year. 

Attest,  S.  F.  McCLEARY,  Jr., 
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In  School  Committee,  August  26th,  1851. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  make  the 
Annual  Examination  of  the  Public  Grammar  Schools, 
and  the  Reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Latin  and 
English  High  Schools,  were  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  distributed  among  the  citizens,  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  give  at  least  one  copy  to  each  family. 

Resolved,  That  in  accepting  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Schools,  the  Board 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any  opinion  rela- 
tive to  the  expediency  of  any  alterations  in  the  school 
system,  which  are  recommended  in  the  said  Report. 
Attest:  S.  F.  McCLEARY,  Jr. 
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REPORT. 


The  Annual  Examining  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Grammar  Schools  respectfully 

REPORT: 

That  they  have  discharged  the  duty  assigned  them  by 
the  Board,  having  devoted  most  of  the  month  of  June 
and  a  part  of  July  to  this  service.  In  their  work  they 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  Superintendent,  whose  time  was  principally  em- 
ployed with  the  younger  classes.  By  this  arrangement 
the  higher  classes  came  under  the  more  particular  no- 
tice of  the  Committee.  They,  however,  spent  a  short 
time,  usually,  in  the  subordinate  departments,  and 
observed  the  general  appearance  of  the  schools.  The 
long  agitated  question  respecting  the  expediency  of 
employing  a  Superintendent,  having  resulted  in  favor 
of  making  the  trial,  at  least  for  one  year,  the  Commit- 
tee are  happy  to  say,  they  have  thus  far  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Board  has  made  a  wise  selection  of  the 

man  for  this  office.     So  long  as  the  office  is  filled  by  a 
i* 
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discreet  and  efficient  person,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
relax  the  vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  Board,  they 
believe  it  will  disappoint  the  fears  and  confirm  the 
hopes  of  the  Committee  respecting  it. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report  was  made,  one  of  the 
best  masters  has  rested  from  his  earthly  labors.  His  faith- 
ful services  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  mental  train- 
ing of  so  many  of  the  children  and  youth  of  our  city, 
will  be  remembered  with  no  ordinary  gratitude,  while 
his  sudden  departure  is  an  admonition  to  all  who  have 
in  charge  the  interests  of  education,  to  work  diligently 
while  the  day  lasteth.  The  chair  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Field,  is  again  ably  filled,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  Franklin  School  will  continue  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation worthy  of  its  illustrious  name.  The  two  Win- 
throp  Schools  have  been,  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Gould 
to  the  Franklin  School,  united  in  one,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Henry  Williams,  Jr.;  and  Mr.  William  D.  Swan, 
who  has  been  a  successful  master  of  the  Mayhew  School 
for  thirteen  years,  has  signified  an  intention  to  resign  his 
charge  at  the  close  of  this  term.  Mr.  Epes  S.  Dixwell 
has  also  resigned  his  place  as  master  of  the  Latin 
School.  His  eminent  qualifications  for  the  responsible 
station,  which  he  has  filled  with  signal  success  for  six- 
teen years,  render  his  withdrawal  a  loss  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  supply.  Both  the  place  vacated  by  him, 
and  that  in  the  Mayhetv  School,  must  be  filled  by  the 
Board  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  report  that  they  have 
found  the  Schools,  generally,  in  an  excellent  condition. 
There  is  considerable  difference  between  them ;  but  it 
is  not  thought  advisable  to  offend  sentiments  of  deli- 
cacy on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  excite  envy  on  the  other, 
by  indicating  those  which  appear  to  be  the  best.     The 


teachers  of  such  Schools  have  a  richer  reward  in  their 
own  breasts  than  any  thing  we  can  say.  Instead  of 
singling  out  some  of  the  Schools  as  particularly  excel- 
lent, it  is  rather  our  privilege  to  report  that  all  are 
doing  well.  The  difference  between  them  is  probably 
more  due  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed 
than  to  the  teachers.  Still  it  is  true  in  teaching,  as  in 
all  other  professions,  that  some  have  a  greater  aptitude 
for  it  than  others.  Persons  of  equal  talent,  learning, 
and  moral  worth,  may  have  quite  unequal  measures  of 
the  peculiar  talent  to  interest,  control,  and  elevate  the 
youthful  mind.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  all  our 
teachers  to  possess  this  rare  talent  in  the  highest 
degree.  Having  selected  the  best  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  these  doing  the  best  in  their  power,  what  remains 
but  to  aid  and  encourage  them  1  In  all  the  Schools,  a 
good  degree  of  mental  discipline  is  evinced,  by  the 
rapid  and  accurate  solution  of  difficult  problems  in 
Arithmetic ;  patient  and  careful  drilling  generally  ap- 
pears in  Spelling  and  Reading ;  sound  discrimination 
is  usually  manifested  in  Parsing  and  Analysing ;  dili- 
gence and  care  have  furnished  ready  answers  to  the 
most  important  questions  in  Geography  and  History ; 
while,  in  Penmanship  and  Drawing,  highly  satisfactory, 
and  sometimes  even  brilliant  evidences  of  superior  skill 
and  industry,  are  furnished.  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
and  Hygiene,  have  also  received  some  attention.  To 
these  are  added  Singing,  in  which  some  have  made  con- 
siderable proficiency.  A  spirit  of  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate obedience  in  the  pupils,  and  a  spirit  of  paternal 
interest  in  the  teachers,  evince  the  best  kind  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  general  excellence  of 
the  Schools,  the  Committee  would  advert  to  a  few  par- 
ticulars, in  which  there  may  be  room  for  improvement. 


They  have  regretted  to  find,  that  in  some  departments 
there  has  been  during  the  season  no  Devotional  Service. 
These  are  departments  in  those  Schools  of  which  only 
the  senior  classes  assemble  in  the  morning  with  the 
masters.  It  may  sometimes  be  a  trial  to  female  teach- 
ers to  officiate  as  chaplains  for  fifty  boys,  but  they  can 
at  least  read  from  the  Scriptures  and  offer  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Yet,  in  some  instances,  not  even  a  Bible  has 
been  kept  in  the  rooms.  To  this  sacred  Book  these 
Schools  owe  their  existence,  and  it  is  only  by  the  influ- 
ence of  its  benign  principles  that  they  can  be  sustained. 
It  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  in  all  the  rooms 
where  the  scholars  do  not  assemble  in  the  morning 
with  the  masters,  the  teachers  be  required  to  keep 
Bibles,  and  to  open  the  sessions  with  a  devotional 
exercise. 

In  some  instances,  the  Spelling  Book  has  been  laid 
aside  too  soon,  and  reliance  placed  solely  on  exercises 
from  the  Reading  Lessons.  Many  of  the  difficult  words 
in  common  use  are  so  sparsely  scattered  over  the  pages 
of  Reading  Books,  that  the  pupil  may  read  several  of 
them  through  without  encountering  all  the  words 
wdiich  he  will  have  occasion  to  use,  and  will  be  likely 
to  misspell.  The  surest  way  to  secure  an  accurate 
orthography  of  the  entire  vocabulary  of  words,  is  to  go 
patiently  through  and  through  the  columns  of  a  Spel- 
ling Book,  in  which  all  difficult  representative  words 
are  scientifically  arranged,  spelling  every  word,  until 
the  whole  is  thus  mastered.  This  is  a  work  to  be 
done  by  the  younger  pupils,  and  should  be  made  an 
indispensable  condition  to  promotion. 

Instances  of  mispronunciation  also  occurred,  and  on 
calling  for  a  Dictionary  none  was  at  hand.  A  fine 
edition  of  Webster's  large  work  lay  on  the  master's 


table  in  another  story,  but  for  all  practical  uses,  where 
it  was  then  wanted,  it  might  as  well  have  been  in 
Texas.  It  is  recommended  that  all  the  teachers  be  re- 
quired to  have  Dictionaries  in  their  several  rooms.  It 
is  also  proposed  that  all  the  younger  pupils  be  required 
to  have  Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary,  and  the  more 
advanced  pupils  his  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and 
Explanatory  Dictionary.  These  books  are  very  cheap, 
and,  for  their  price,  are  the  most  valuable  School  Books 
in  the  English  language. 

The  Reading  in  the  Schools  is  generally  good,  fre- 
quently excellent ;  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a  want  of 
distinctness  and  animation,  while  in  others  there  is  an 
approach  to  the  artistic  and  theatrical  style.  The 
crowning  beauty  of  reading,  is  a  clear,  firm,  distinct 
articulation,  with  tones  simple  and  natural.  Young 
ladies,  especially,  who  are  not  to  be  public  speakers, 
but  whose  pure  silvery  tones  and  sweet  cadences  are  to 
enliven  and  edify  the  social  circle,  as  well  as  to  soften 
and  control  the  tempers  of  infancy  and  childhood,  should 
equally  avoid  the  shy,  dull,  mumbling  manner,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  bold,  boisterous,  declamatory  man- 
ner, on  the  other.  Good  reading  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  most  desirable  of  all  attainments.  It  in- 
volves a  high  cultivation  of  the  vocal  organs,  richness 
and  pathos  of  tone,  a  delicate  sense  of  what  is  appro- 
priate in  expression  and  manner,  with  a  heart  ever 
alive  to  its  subject.  It  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  and 
power  of  conversation,  thus  infusing  grace  and  elegance 
in  every  social  circle.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended 
that  still  more  attention  be  paid  to  this  important 
branch,  especially  to  the  higher  developments  of  rhet- 
orical beauty. 

Some  of  the  Schools  are  deficient  in  Parsing.     This 
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seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  from  their  having  used  no 
other  Text  Book  than  Green's  Analysis.  We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  this  Grammar, — it  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  all  the  higher  classes, — but  young  chil- 
dren cannot  easily  enter  far  into  the  refinements  of 
scholastic  analysis.  Both  science  and  language  are 
best  taught  by  being  first  presented  synthetically,  until 
the  leading  principles  are  thoroughly  learned.  Minute 
analyses,  as  well  as  all  speculations  and  theories,  appro- 
priately belong  to  the  higher  stages  cf  mental  devel- 
opment. For  these  reasons  the  Committee  advise, 
that  while  the  Analysis  be  retained,  some  other  Gram- 
mar, on  the  established  synthetic  plan,  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Most  of  the  schools  evince  great  readiness  and  accu- 
racy in  Geography,  but  in  some  instances  failures  have 
occurred,  even  on  leading  and  important  questions. 
These  have  probably  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  grasp 
too  much.  In  the  study  of  Geography,  much  time  is 
often  lost  upon  unimportant  localities  and  names,  and 
upon  various  other  insignificant  matters,  whose  only 
claim  to  notice  is  the  fact  that  they  occupy  a  place  on 
the  map  or  page.  Most  Geographies  have  by  far  too 
many  details  for  profitable  school  use.  Woodbridge's 
Geography,  although  very  valuable  for  the  reader  or 
student,  is  faulty  as  a  School  Book  in  this  particular. 
The  Committee  are  gratified  to  find  the  studies  of 
Geography  and  History  united ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  pupils  have  connected  localities  with  their  lead- 
ing historical  events,  has  generally  afforded  highly  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  the  skill  and  diligence  of  their 
teachers. 

In  the  Mathematical  department  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  progress   of  different   Schools,  some 
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having  advanced  in  Arithmetic  only  to  the  Roots, 
others  having  completed  the  whole  of  Arithmetic  and 
nearly  or  quite  the  whole  of  Sherwin's  Common  School 
Algebra.  A  similar  difference  has  been  noticed  in  Pen- 
manship. In  several  schools  it  is  very  fine.  In  some 
of  the  Schools  Book-Keeping  has  been  taught  with 
admirable  success,  while  in  others  it  has  not  been  taken 
up.  Drawing,  likewise,  has  in  some  Schools  been  a 
favorite  study,  while  in  others  it  has  received  little  or 
no  attention.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
Schools  which  have  accomplished  most  in  the  Mathe- 
matical studies,  are  usually  those  which  have  also  done 
most  in  the  other  last  named  branches.  They  are  usu- 
ally those  in  which  each  study  is  especially  assigned  to 
one  or  more  teachers  to  whom  it  is  a  favorite.  If  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor  applies  even  to  the  making 
of  a  pin,  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  work  of 
education,  especially  in  its  more  advanced  stages. 

The  Committee  have  devoted  but  little  time  to  exam- 
ination in  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  &c,  until 
they  have  been  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  in  the 
earlier  studies.  There  is  often  a  false  ambition  to  press 
forward  to  advanced  studies  without  due  preparation. 
We  realize  little  satisfaction  in  attending  demonstra- 
tions respecting  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
those  who  have  not  learned  Spelling  and  Arithmetic ; 
nor  in  listening  to  an  elucidation  of  the  principles  of 
Hygiene,  by  those  who  cannot  grammatically  frame 
and  parse  the  English  language.  By  an  undue  multi- 
plication of  studies,  School  Committees  have  sometimes, 
in  a  measure,  sacrificed  that  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  for 
which  these  schools  were  established,  and  for  which 
they  have  been  so  deservedly  celebrated. 
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The  great  point  in  education  always  is,  or  should  be, 
not  so  much  to  make  the  mind  acquainted  with  indi- 
vidual facts,  however  interesting  or  important,  as  to 
discipline  it,  by  a  course  of  severe  consecutive  studies, 
such  as  puts  it  in  possession  of  elementary  principles, 
and  teaches  it  to  apply  them.  After  this  mental  disci- 
pline has  been  secured,  and  not  before,  many  of  the  so 
called  higher  studies  are  mastered  with  great  rapidity 
and  advantage.  A  student  thoroughly  taught  in  Mathe- 
matics, will  obtain  more  valuable  knowledge  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Astronomy  in  one  month,  than  he  otherwise 
could  in  a  life  time.  There  is  a  beautiful  order  in  educa- 
tion, which  cannot  be  subverted  but  to  infinite  damage. 
Undertaking  a  study  beyond  the  mind's  legitimate 
reach,  must  naturally  result  either  in  a  profitless  super- 
ficiality, or  a  disgust  for  what  the  pupil  is  unable  either 
to  appreciate  or  understand.  The  Committee  would 
not  be  understood  to  disparage  all  such  studies  as  the 
last  mentioned  in  the  Grammar  Schools ; — they  would 
only  recommend  that  the  masters  be  not  advised,  much 
less  required,  to  press  forward  their  pupils  into  them, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  earlier,  and,  in  their  place,  more 
important  branches. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Schools  in 
respect  to  the  moral  influence  exerted  over  them  by  the 
teachers.  That  which  makes  pre-eminently  a  good 
teacher  of  youth,  is  a  power  of  moral  influence  over 
them,  which  commands  their  esteem  and  affection,  con- 
trols their  wills,  inspires  them  with  a  noble  ambition  to 
excel  in  their  studies,  and  forms  in  them  the  lofty  and 
effective  determination  to  grow  in  all  the  higher  qual- 
ities of  character.  There  is  something  beautiful,  even 
sublime,  in  the  power  thus  wielded  by  a  teacher.  It  is 
not  inferior,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  to  that  exerted  by 
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a  good  christian  pastor  over  a  devoted  people.     It  is, 
indeed,  much  the  same  thing.    This  quality  in  a  teacher 
is  deserving  of  far  more  consideration  than  it  has  usu- 
ally received.     That  there  is  now  a  great  improvement 
over  former  years  in  this  particular,  no  one  can  ques- 
tion, who  has  spent  only  a  few  moments  either  in  the 
Schools  or  in  their  halls  and  exterior  apartments.     The 
entire  absence  of  every  thing  obscene  or  offensive,  of 
every  mark  or  defacement,  upon  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ings, within  and  without,  and  the  air  of  purity  and 
neatness  pervading  the  entire  premises,  conspire  with 
the  general  appearance  of  the  pupils  in  session,  to  im- 
press us  with  the  belief,  that  however  children  may 
conduct  at  home,  they  certainly  do  behave  better  at 
School  than  they  once  did.     The  Committee  are  grati- 
fied to  find,  that  whilst  our  best  masters,  not  essaying 
a  wisdom  superior  to    Solomon's,  have  none  of  that 
morbid  sensibility  which  refuses  to  use  the  rod  when  it 
is  necessary,  they  have  yet  that  higher  power  of  influ- 
ence over  their  pupils  which  renders  the  necessity  for 
it  a  rare  occurrence. 

Nor  should  it  be  here  forgotten  that  parents  also 
have  a  great  responsibility.  They  ought  to  sympathise 
cordially  with  the  teachers ;  to  speak  kindly  and  re- 
spectfully of  them  in  their  families ;  to  inspire  in  their 
children  sentiments  of  love  and  esteem  for  them;  to 
consider  the  arduousness  of  their  task,  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  relieve  it.  To  do  otherwise,  is  suicidal. 
Those  parents  who  take  the  part  of  the  children 
against  a  faithful  teacher,  may  soon  find  their  children 
taking  a  fearful  part  against  their  parents. 

Considerable  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the 
session  of  the  Schools  being  continued  so  late  into  the 
summer.     Pupils  could  be  more  easily  retained  in  the 
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Schools  till  the  end  of  the  term,  and  parents  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Committee  could  be  more  conveniently 
present  at  the  exhibitions,  if  the  sessions  closed  earlier 
in  the  season,  making  their  time  conform  more  nearly 
to  that  of  our  principal  private  Schools.  The  mas- 
ters would  also  be  better  accommodated  by  this  ar- 
rangement. Moreover,  two  weeks  of  study  in  the 
spring  are  worth  to  the  pupil  more  than  three  in  July. 
The  white-washing  and  repairing  of  the  buildings  may 
as  well  be  done  in  the  summer,  when  the  time  is  less 
valuable  for  the  schools,  as  in  the  spring.  If  it  be 
said,  that  it  is  desirable  to  present  the  buildings  to  the 
Annual  Committee  in  their  best  state,  we  reply,  as  the 
business  of  the  School  Committee  is  to  examine  the 
doings  of  teachers  and  pupils,  rather  than  those  of  the 
mechanics, — there  being  another  Committee  for  the 
latter  purpose, — it  seems  important  that  they  should 
see  the  buildings  before  they  have  been  subjected  to 
the  renovating  process.  The  Committee  would,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  the  two  weeks  of  vacation  in 
the  spring  be  taken  out,  and  prefixed  to  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  Committee  have  observed  that  the  best  teachers 
usually  succeeded  in  securing  the  most  uniform  attend- 
ance of  their  pupils.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  re- 
markably good,  in  others,  however,  even  the  most  faith- 
ful teachers  have  failed  to  realize  the  attendance  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  old  saying,  "  that 
what  costs  nothing  is  not  prized,"  has  here  its  illustra- 
tion. Some  parents  place  so  little  value  upon  the 
Schools,  as  to  allow  every  trifling  cause  to  withhold 
from  them  their  children.  Now  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
Annual  cost  of  Public  School  instruction  in  this  City, 
averages  at  least  fifteen  dollars  per  scholar.     This  does 
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not  include  a  vast  amount  of  labor  bestowed  by  persons 
whose  time  is  of  more  value  than  money.  If  all  the 
expenses  and  services  rendered  were  fully  estimated, 
they  would  amount  for  each  pupil,  to  nearer  twenty 
than  fifteen  dollars  per  annum.  If  parents  had  actually 
to  pay  this  sum  annually  from  their  earnings,  for  the 
instruction  of  each  of  their  children,  they  would  doubt- 
less prize  it  more  highly  than  they  now  do.  But  this 
is  the  least  part  of  the  cost.  Pupils  who  are  absent  a 
portion  of  the  time,  retard  the  progress  of  their  entire 
class,  and  eventually  of  the  whole  School  to  which  they 
belong.  They  occasion  vexation,  derangement,  delay. 
They  thus  not  only  waste  the  public  treasure  bestowed 
upon  themselves,  but  that  bestowed  upon  others.  They 
also  do  injustice  to  the  reputation  of  their  teachers. 

When  we  consider  the  incalculable  evils  resulting 
every  way  from  inconstant  attendance,  we  are  con- 
strained to  be  earnest  upon  this  subject.  Some  parents 
leave  the  City  during  the  summer  term,  but  in  most  in- 
stances they  might  still  avoid  taking  their  children 
away,  or  might  send  them  daily  into  town  by  the  nu- 
merous and  easy  conveyances ;  and  if  not,  they  had  bet- 
ter themselves  remain  in  the  City  till  the  academic 
season  terminates,  than  subject  the  Schools  to  such 
evils  as  the  absence  of  their  children  occasions.  Others 
withhold  their  children  from  School  a  portion  of  time 
for  the  sake  of  their  services.  But  what  is  the  value  of 
these  services  compared  with  the  loss  1  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  many  of  them  earn  as  much  as  the  City  is 
in  the  mean  time  paying  for  their  instruction.  Parents 
should  realize  that  the  time  of  their  children  while  they 
are  obtaining  an  education,  is  too  valuable  to  be  with- 
drawn to  other  pursuits.  Others  are  kept  from  School 
merely  because  they  do  not  wish  to  attend.     A  child's 
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whim  and   a  parent's  pusilanimity,  will  probably  ac- 
count for  one-half  all  the  delinquencies. 

It  becomes  then  a  grave  question,  whether  the  School 
Committee  ought  not  to  take  stringent  measures  to 
secure  the  uniform  attendance  of  the  pupils.  That 
something  more  should  be  done  for  this  purpose  than 
has  been  done,  seems  quite  certain.  It  is  due  to  the 
City,  to  the  Schools,  to  the  Teachers,  to  those  children 
who  are  disposed  to  improve  their  advantages,  and  not 
least  to  those  who  are  not  thus  disposed.  It  is  there- 
fore proposed  that  all  who  would  enter  the  Schools,  be 
received  only  on  the  pledged  condition,  that  they  con- 
tinue uniformly  and  punctually  to  attend  through  the 
academic  year.  Such  are  the  regulations  insisted  upon 
in  our  best  private  Schools ; — and  as  a  motive  to  en- 
force them,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  thorough  and 
finished  scholarship,  parents  are  held  responsible  for  the 
pay,  whether  their  children  continue  to  attend  or  not. 
The  measure  is  generally  effectual  to  the  end.  And 
why  should  not  the  regulations  of  the  Public  Schools 
be  equally  strict  and  exacting  \  Is  not  the  public  treas- 
ure as  sacred  as  private  \  And  is  not  the  education  of 
those  children  for  whom  the  City  provides,  as  important 
as  the  education  of  those  for  whom  their  parents  pro- 
vide 1  Excuses  for  absence,  founded  on  ill  health  or 
other  urgent  contingencies,  would  of  course  receive  due 
consideration.  All  excuses  not  satisfactory  to  the  mas- 
ters, might  be  referred  through  the  Superintendent  to 
the  Sub-Committees.  The  penalty  of  absence  beyond  a 
reasonable  limit,  or  for  causes  not  satisfactory  to  the 
masters  or  Committees,  should  be  a  forfeiture  of  a  place 
in  the  Schools.  All  incorrigible  bad  conduct  should  be 
subject  to  a  similar  penalty.  Let  the  principle  be  uni- 
versally recognized  and  sustained,  that  these  Schools, 
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established  to  guide  and  educate  our  children,  to  guard 
them  from  every  vice,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  indus- 
try and  strict  virtue,  to  prepare  them  to  act  well  their 
parts  in  life,  will  countenance  nothing  subversive  of 
these  high  ends ;  then  only  will  the  best  wishes  of  their 
friends  and  patrons  be  realized.  The  million  of  dollars 
expended  at  each  lustrum  upon  them,  will  be  returned 
with  large  interest,  in  the  more  valuable  riches  of  mind 
and  character. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

For  the  Committee, 

HUBBARD  WINSLOW,   Chairman. 
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Abstract  of  Semi- Annual  Returns,  for  July  1851. 
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Adams,    . 

319 

319 

2661-6 

400 
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1 

3 

Bigelow, 

400 

400 

315  1-6 

448 

1 

6 

Bowdoin, 

481 

481 

399 

560 

2 

7 

Brimmer, 

325 

325 

3122-6 

392 

2 

2 

2 

Boylston, 

349 

243 

592 

4741-6 

654 

2 

2 

6 

Chapman,  (B.) 

248 

248 

202 

280 

1 

1 

4 

Chapman,  (G.) 

230 

230 

201 

280 

1 

4 

D  wight,      (B.) 

301 

301 

289 

326 

1 

1 

5 

Dwight,      (G.) 

205 

205 

188 

216 

1 

3 

Eliot, 

394 

394 

372  4-6 

472 

2 

1 

5 

Endicott,  (B.) 

223 

223 

204  3-6 

258 

1 

1 

3 

Endicott    (G.) 

161 

161 

133  2-6 

174 

1 

3 

Eranklin, 

496 

496 

419 

492 

1 

9 

Hancock, 

463 

463 

406 

672 

1 

1 

8 

Hawes, 

339 

339 

300 

464 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Johnson,  North, 

211 

211 

1753-6 

170 

1 

3 

Johnson,  South,      . 

205 

205 

1891-6 

231 

1 

3 

Lyman,    (B.)  . 

224 

224 

202 

288 

1 

1 

3 

Lyman,    (G.) 

264 

264 

248 

342 

1 

5 

Mather,   . 

254 

266 

520 

462 

437 

2 

1 

7 

Mayhew, 

401 

401 

337 

472 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Otis, 

206 

179 

385 

332  4-6 

428 

2 

1 

5 

Quincy,  . 

668 

668 

616  5-6 

732 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Phillips, 

361 

361 

322  2-6 

396 

2 

2 

2 

Smith, 

22 

38 

60 

371-6 

40 

1 

Wells,     . 

428 

428 

336 

450 

2 

1 

4 

Winthrop, 

424 

424 

370 

446 

1 

8 

4634 

4694 

9328 

81101-2 

Latin, 

119 

119 

109 

1 

1 

2 

English  High, 

166 

166 

181 

1 

2 

2 

Totals,     . 

4919 

4694 

9613 

84001-2 

N.  B.  The  returns  are  made  at  a  period  of  the  year  (July)  when  the  numbers 
belonging  to  the  schools  have  reached  their  minimum  rate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year  (September)  these  numbers  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  large  accessions  from  the  Primary  Schools. 


ENGLISH    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


The  Sub-Committee  of  this  School  respectfully 

EEPOET: 

That  they  have  examined  it  wholly  or  in  part,  on  seve- 
ral occasions  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  have 
been  uniformly  satisfied  as  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  general  excellence  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  course  of  study  is  extensive,  embracing  some 
of  the  higher  branches  taught  in  our  Colleges.  As  the 
instruction  here  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  col- 
legiate course,  for  those  whose  plan  of  life  makes  them 
prefer  to  omit  the  Ancient  Classics  in  favor  of  Modern 
Languages,  and  other  studies  directly  practical,  it  is 
evident  that  the  standard  of  admission  should  be  high, 
and  that  none  should  be  received  without  a  thorough 
preparation.  This  is  even  more  important  here  than  at 
the  Latin  School ;  for  those  who  enter  the  Latin  School 
have  in  prospect  some  eight  or  nine  years  of  study, 
while  those  who  enter  the  High  School  have  only  three. 
And  yet  some  of  the  most  advanced  studies  of  Col- 
lege— those  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years — are  pur- 
sued in  this  Institution.  The  requisite  preparation 
has  respect,  however,  rather  to  the  thoroughness  than 
to  the  extent  of  studies.     The  Regulations  declare,  "  It 
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shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  to  examine  them  (can- 
didates) in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  English  Gram- 
mar, Modern  Geography,  and  Arithmetic,  of  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  shall  be  indispensable  to  admis- 
sion." Without  this  knowledge,  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
candidate  may  have  studied  Astronomy,  Philosophy, 
and  Hygiene.  All  good  practical  teachers  know,  as  no 
others  can,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  severely  accu- 
rate training  as  preparatory  to  each  subsequent  stage 
of  education,  and  the  evil  of  entering  upon  any  study 
prematurely.  To  acquire  the  mental  habits  of  loose- 
ness and  superficiality,  and  the  consequent  distaste  for 
close  and  accurate  study,  is  one  of  the  greatest  calam- 
ities that  can  befall  the  student.  Unless  every  ten- 
dency to  this  is  corrected,  it  will  prove  utterly  fatal  to 
success.  The  sooner  and  the  more  effectually  it  is  cor- 
rected, the  more  substantial,  and  eventually  the  more 
rapid,  will  be  the  intellectual  growth. 

Yet  it  may  seem  desirable  that  those  pupils  who  do 
not  enter  the  High  School,  should  attend  to  some  of 
the  branches  there  taught.  The  Committee  would 
therefore  suggest  the  following  plan : — In  the  closing 
year  at  the  Grammar  Schools,  let  all  the  pupils  who 
contemplate  entering  the  High  School,  of  whose  quali- 
fications to  enter  at  the  appointed  time  there  can  be 
reason  to  doubt,  constitute  a  class  by  themselves,  de- 
voting their  entire  time  to  a  careful  review  of  the 
studies  preparatory  to  admission.  Other  members  of 
the  senior  class  might  devote  a  portion  of  time  to 
advanced  studies,  according  to  the  teacher's  discretion. 
This  would  at  first  be  atteDded  with  extra  trouble,  but 
it  would  in  the  end  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. Teachers  of  the  High  School  would  certainly 
be  better  satisfied;  teachers  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
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would  be  less  frequently  mortified  at  seeing  their  pu- 
pils rejected ;  the  pupils  would  be  better  educated ; 
the  wishes  of  parents  and  of  all  interested  in  these 
Schools  would  be  more  fully  realized.  He  who  obtains 
complete  mastery  of  all  the  principles  and  processes 
involved  in  Arithmetic,  can  go  forward  through  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  &c,  with  an  accuracy, 
rapidity,  and  personal  satisfaction,  otherwise  entirely 
out  of  his  power.  The  same  is  true  of  all  other  stud- 
ies. How  much  more  rapidly  does  the  pupil  learn  the 
French  language,  who  has  thoroughly  studied  his  own. 
If  he  is  intending  to  study  Latin,  he  may  perhaps  as 
well  begin  with  that,  and  through  it  learn  the  grammar 
of  his  own  language.  But  in  the  study  of  a  modem 
language  the  case  is  quite  different.  All  the  studies 
demanded  by  the  Regulations  of  the  High  School,  as 
preparatory  to  admission,  are  in  the  natural  course  of 
education  indispensable.  Nothing  can  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute.  These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the 
numerous  and  difficult  studies  through  which  the  pu- 
pils in  the  High  School  have  to  be  pressed  in  the  short 
term  of  three  years ;  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  applicants  for  admission  every  year  are  rejected ; 
and  by  the  testimony  of  the  examiners,  the  teachers  of 
the  High  School,  that  most  of  those  who  have  antici- 
pated the  studies  of  that  School  are  the  poorest  fitted 
to  enter  it.  Last  year  nearly  half  of  all  the  applicants 
were  rejected.  As  this  calamity  cannot  be  averted  by 
altering  the  terms  of  admission,  the  Committee  can 
think  of  no  better  remedy  than  the  one  they  now  ven- 
ture to  propose. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Committee, 

HUBBARD   WINSLOW. 


LATIN    SCHOOL. 


This  School  was  examined  Friday,  June  27th.  This 
day  having  been  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Annual  Examining  Committee,  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Latin  School  determined  to  join  in  the  examination 
at  the  same  time.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bishop, 
assisted  in  the  examination ;  though  it  was  a  matter  of 
regret  that  only  one  member  of  the  Annual  Examining 
Committee  (Dr.  Church)  was  present. 

The  condition  of  this  School  has  been  so  uniformly 
good  for  some  years  past,  that  little  more  has  been 
required  from  the  Quarterly  Reports  than  the  state- 
ment of  this  fact.  At  the  last  Quarterly  Examination, 
all  the  classes  were  examined,  and  found  to  be  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  condition ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  was  directed  more  particularly  to  the  first 
class,  which  has  been  for  the  last  year  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  principal  master.  Their  thorough 
scholarship,  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  afforded  such 
evidence  of  the  excellent  instruction  and  training  which 
they  had  received,  as  to  make  the  Committee  feel  most 
deeply  the  loss  of  the  accomplished  master  of  the 
School,  Mr.  Dixwell,  who  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
filled  the  place  so  much  to  his  own  honor  and  to 
the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  the  City.     The  first 
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class  consisted  of  twenty-eight  pupils,  six  of  whom  have 
passed  through  the  school  in  four  years — one  year  less 
than  the  usual  course.  At  the  Exhibition,  the  perform- 
ances of  the  pupils  were  highly  creditable  to  themselves 
and  gratifying  to  an  intelligent  audience  ;  and  the  pre- 
vious impressions  of  the  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  School  were  confirmed.  After  the 
distribution  of  the  medals,  his  Honor  the  Mayor  alluded 
in  his  remarks,  in  appropriate  terms,  to  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Dixwell,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  his 
resignation,  to  which  he  made  a  very  brief  reply.  Since 
the  Exhibition,  thirteen  of  the  first  class  have  entered 
Harvard  College,  and  eleven  have  entered  other  Col- 
leges ;  and  four  do  not  intend  to  enter  any  College  at 
present.  As  evidence  of  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
they  were  prepared  for  College,  it  may  be  stated  that 
a  majority  of  those  who  entered  the  Freshman  Class 
at  Cambridge  without  being  conditioned,  and  thus  re- 
quired to  be  examined  again,  were  from  the  Boston 
Latin  School ;  and  such  is  understood  to  have  been  the 
fact  for  some  years  past. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Latin  School  on 
the  day  of  the  last  examination,  was  one  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Since  that  time  twenty-eight  of  the  first 
class  have  left,  and  six  from  other  classes,  and  forty-two 
have  been  admitted ;  making  the  present  number  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven.  No  master  having  yet  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Dixwell,  the  School  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
the  sub-master,  Mr.  Caleb  Emery.  Mr.  Emery  is  as- 
sisted by  three  ushers,  one  of  whom  has  been  appointed 
temporarily. 

For  the  Committee. 

SAMPSON   REED. 

August  29th,  1851. 


